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The reindeer industry today assumes a position of utmost importance 
in the economy of the Native people of the Bering Sea coastal region. Within 
the last decade, the basic industries that have historically supported the 
area have rapidly diminished in importance. 


The ills of the fishing industry in the Bristol Bay area are 
familiar to all. Trapping, formerly a good source of income for many Native 
families, is being carried on at a tremendously reduced scale, primarily 
because of the depressed prices of raw furs. Prospects for a revival of the 
trapping industry are almost nil; the expanded use of ranch grown and 
synthetic furs almost precludes the return of higher prices to wild furs, 
Mining activity has also been reduced considerably. 


The reindeer industry, based on the natural renewable resource of 
the coastal grazing lands and producing a basic food commodity, becomes 
increasingly important in terms of steady employment and income for many 
Native families. 


Many people are aware of the fact that there is such a thing as a 
reindeer industry in Alaska, but strange misconceptions of the organization 
and workings of the inaustry are very common. I would like to outline a 
brief history of the reindeer in Alaska and then describe the present organi- 
zation, what is being done, and some of the problems encountered. 


Past History 


For the sake of brevity and clarity, I would like to deal with 
three distinct and concurrent phases of the past history of the industry: 
1. The phenomenon of population growth and decline. 2. Changes in the 
types of ownerships. 3. Commercial non-Native interests. 


1. Population. Reindeer were introduced into the Territory primarily to 
supply the coastal Eskimes with a constant and dependable source of meat, 
since the sea mammals that had been a staple of their diet were seriously 
depleted by the activities of the whalers. Largely through the efforts of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a total of 1,280 head of live reindeer were success- 
fully introduced into the Territory between the years 1892 and 1902 with 

both private and Federal funds. All of these deer were obtained from Siberia. 


During the early years following the introduction of deer, 
relatively few influences were present to hinder the growth of the herds. 
Wolves were rarely seen in the reindeer areas and the ranges were in excele 
lent condition. The deer multiplied rapidly. By 1932, just 40 years after 
the first successful introduction of deer, the population was estimated at 
over 600,000 animals. This figure includes live deer and does not take into 
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The reindeer population dwindled to approximately 380,000 within) 
Six year period. Heavily crusted snow and severe spring storms during the 
winter of 1938-39 caused tremendous losses and the deer population was furthe 
reduced by a third. Thereafter, the decline continued rapidly until by 1950 
the population had reached a low of approximately 26,000 animals. 


Many theories have been advanced to explain the rapid and sudden 
decrease in the numbers of deer. The decline has been attributed to over- 
grazing of local ranges, lack of herding, loss of interest because of company 
or community ownership, wolf predation and excessive slaughter. Wolf preda- 
tion was almost noneexistant prior to the mid-1930's, but by the late 1930's 
the wolf population had increased to such an extent on the reindeer ranges 
that they constituted a serious menace to the herds. I have been told of 
times when herders were helpless in warding off attacks of wolf packs that held 
as many as 30 to 40 wolves. 


Nevertheless,it is my opinion that the primary reasons for the 
decline of the deer population were the lack of herding and excessive slaughter. 
Proper herding methods would have minimized the dangers of overgrazing and also 
would have been effective in keeping the predation losses at a minimum. It is 
a matter of record that in some herds, more deer were butchered annually than 
could be replaced. Indiscriminate butchering of breeding bulls and females for 
human consumption, dog food and fox bait were common occurrences. 


During the last few years, the population of deer has increased to 
approximately 40,000 at the present time. 


2. Change in Ownership. 


The original policy of the officials connected with the reindeer 
industry was to encourage as many Natives as possible to establish their own 
herds. Loans were made to missions and individuals on a repayment basis. 
Herd apprentices earned live deer in lieu of cash wages which enabled them to 
Start new herds. 

As a result of this policy, several herds often occupied the same 
natural range unit. With poor herding, mixing of herds occurred and led to 
constant ownership disputes. The confusion was further compounded by the 
death of many herd owners during the flu epidemic of 1918 and the heirship 
disputes that followed. 


In 1918 a new policy was established; the discouragement of private 
ownership in favor of community or company herds. Had the Eskimo been better 
educated in the duties and responsibilities of corporate or community owner- 
ship, the new policy would have been a success, but was destined to fail 
because of this very lacke 


Sometime in the middle and late 1940's, there was again a change 
in the official policy. This new policy consisted of encouraging the 
establishment of privately owned herds, each restricted to a natural range 
area. It is the policy currently being followed. 
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_ %, Wommercial Non-Native Interests. By 1914 the reindeer industry had suf- 

Yn tiently demonstrated its growth possibilities to attract the attention of 

6% n-Natives interested in organizing the industry on a commercial basis, The 

, @ «omen interests purchased some live reindeer in the Teller area with the 

“e intent of going into business. The sale was in direct violation of the regula- 

2“ tions of the Reindeer Service which were adopted in 1907. These regulations 
provided that no female deer could be sold to any person other than a resident 
Native of Alaska. The case was taken to court and the decision returned was 
that this particular section of the regulations was invalid. Other non-Native 
interests then began to enter the industry. By 1920 approximately 1/4 of all 
the deer in the Territory were owned by non-Natives. This proportion of 
ownership increased to 1/3 by 1938. 
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During the late teens and early 1920's, large investments were made 
in an attempt to commercialize the industry. Abattoirs, refrigeration and 
storage plants and even natural cold storage caves were built at various loca- 
tions along the Bering Sea. 


The depression of the 1930's dealt a mortal blow to the commercial 
interests. Reindeer meat could not compete successfully in Stateside markets 
with cheap beef, pork and mutton. Some instances of poor merchandizing, lack 
of adequate storage facilities and the difficulties of transportation all 
helped to effectively destroy the plans of establishing an export market for 
reindeer, 

Sometime in the mid-1930's, some of the non-Native commercial 
interests approached the Government to buy out their interests in the reindeer 
industry. 

In 1937, the so-called Reindeer Act was passed by Congress. This 
law provided that the industry was to remain exclusively Native. Non-Native 
interests were to be liquidated by purchase, This acquisition program was com- 
pleted in 1940, and all non-Native owned deer, and range improvements were 
purchased by the Government. 


Present Status of the Industry 


The reindeer industry is at present under the administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The island herds of Umnak, Ste Matthew, St. Paul 
and Atka, not herded for many years, were relinquished to the custody of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in 1957 for management as game animals. 
The reindeer on these islands and Kodiak are estimated to number about 9,000. 


Fourteen herds are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs with a total estimated population of approximately 31,000 deer. Of 
these, the Government owns approximately 8,400 head outright and an additional 
7,800 have been loaned out on contracts. The remainder are privately owned 
or owned by old companies. At present, only one herd is completely paid in 
full. We expect two additional herders to complete loan repayments this fall, 
and are anticipating the establishment of a new herd using the deer collected. 
The Government owns and operates the herd on Nunivak Island and maintains a 
number of deer in the Kotzebue area by a contract arrangement with one of the 
loan clients. Several of the old reindeer companies own deer but take no 
active part in the business as their deer are on loan to private individuals, 
except for the St. Lawrence Island herd which has not been herded for many years. 
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With exceptions noted above, all the other herds have either Government ae 
company owned deer On a repayment contract basis. These herds are operateg’ “< 
by private individuals or partnerships, with the exception of the Stebbins = 
herd which is community operated. sap 
Loan Program. Loans of deer are made on a 5-year repayment contract basiS. 
At the end of the loan period, the same numbers of deer as were borrowed are 
returned to the loaner. When Government deer are involved in the loan, the 
Government retains control over herd operations during the loan period. 


Theoretically, even with a liberal amount of butchering allowed, the 
herd should double in size by the end of the 5-year period, provided that the 
loss of deer that stray back to their original range has not been too exces- 
Sive. It is difficult to establish a new herd, as the deer tend to return to 
their original range for the first two or three years after being moved to a 
new range. 


Present Problems and Needs 


Perhaps the greatest problem facing those who work with Native people 
is the human problem. Historically, the Eskimo has been a hunter and is rather 
improvident according to the standards of our society. To many, the reindeer 
is a substitution of one type of game for another, better because it is avail- 
able when needed. He understands little or nothing of the basic principles or 
aims of animal husbandry practices. Big fat bulls, excellent for breeding 
purposes, are castrated to ensure a quick supply of steers for butchering. 
White bulls are saved for breeders to produce a supply of pretty pinto skins 
for parkas, even though we consider the white animals inferior. 


It is discouraging at times until we reflect that we are trying in 
the span of a few short years to convert the Eskimo from a hunting existence 
to a pastoral economy. It is gratifying to watch the operations of some of the 
herders that have almost made the complete switch within their lifetimes, 


The marketing of reindeer products presents certain problems, include 
ing storage and transportation difficulties. Steers are generally butchered 
in the fall after freezeup and are flown to local markets. Transportation 
costs are high although the lack of storage facilities is not too important in 
the fall months, Lack of adequate storage facilities does tend to reduce the 
amount of butchering since the meat cannot be held for spring and summer sales. 
Some of the herders are planning to purchase and operate small walk-in freezers 
to help their summer sales programs. Within two years after the Government 
built a walk-in freezer in the Kotzebue area, summer sales were doubled or 
trebled. 

Many of the herders do not fully understand the principles of volume 
sales, wholesaling or retailing. These will eventually be impressed upon them 
when the herds are in such shape that volume sales will have to be made to keep 
the herds to manageable size. 


Predation is sometimes a serious factor of mortality in the herds. 
Incomplete records for 5 separate reindeer herds in 1957 show that wolf preda- 
tion accounted for 18% of all losses in these herds, exclusive of those deer 
butchered. Wolf predation is important not only for the actual losses of deer 
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3 5,’ also the harassment of the herd causes the deer te become run down and an 
7, Sy prey to starvation. 


e5 Caribou, if anything, cause more grief than do the wolves. A migrate 
y “9. ing band of caribou can, and has, put a reindeer herder out of business overe 
at night. Reindeer have the unhappy tendency of following a leader much as do 
sheep. Migrating caribou can absorb an entire herd. Single caribou that 


wander into a herd may try to escape the herders and lead reindeer from the 
main herd. 
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Other predators such as grizzlies, wolverines, lynx, eagles and 
ravens are occasionally important predators, 


The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has given us excellent 
cooperation in controlling predators on the reindeer ranges, 


Future of the Reindeer Industry 


Plans for the immediate future are to continue with the present 
System of organization. Much research is needed on the ranges and on other 
problems concerning the deer themselves. It is hoped that this aspect of the 
program will be included in future planning to a greater extent than now 
possible because of lack of personnel and adequate funds. Perhaps other 
research organizations can be persuaded to participate in some of this needed 
research program. 


With an ever increasing population destined to inhabit the new state 
because of expanded development and population pressures, the former dependence 
of Alaskans on wild meat as a substantial part of their meat diet will diminish. 
Increasingly, all types of domestic stock will be needed to Satisfy our requires 
ments. The large areas of tundra, now largely ignored and unable to support 
any other domestic or semi-domestic stock except the reindeer, will become 
valuable for the production of a much needed meat supply. 


There is no reason why the reindeer industry in Alaska should not 
reach the level and importance it enjoys in the Scandinavian countries: 
fulfilling a need for a relatively inexpensive home grown meat product, 
produced by a successful self sufficient people actively contributing to our 
society. 


(Approximate income from reindeer, calendar year 19583 
$185,465 value of meat and skins used and sold 
2,100 reindeer slaughtered for sale & 850 for Natives’ use 
291 families received portion of their income from reindeer) 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Juneau Area Office 
Juneau, Alaska 

January 20, 1959 
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Ranges used by 16 Mainland and 2 Islend Reindeer Herds under administration of BIA are endbbacad by Number. 


-S Balance of unshaded area should be suitable for Reindeer and reasonably sage from caribou. LI B RARY 
Reindeer Herds-on Atka I., St. Matthew I., St. Paul I. (Pribilof Islands), & Umnak I., under management. of “ 2 ” ITUTE 
Sports Fisheries & Wildlife Bureau (U,S. Fish & Wildiife Service); and the Alitak Herd on Kodiak Island BGREAL lh ST 
are not shown on this map. 
FEB 16 1862 
a 12/31/59 12/31/60 
ac Reindeer Herds Under BIA '# Deer Approx. e Deer 
,-\Range # Herd Owner or Operator & Address jin Herd Sq. Miles ee ane 
i 1. Ross & Johnson Stalker (Noatak) 1,900 2,650 oa -2OG 
2. Louis Commack (Noorvik) 734 1,190 450 
Andrew Skin (Selawik) 800 910 100 
William Sheldon (Selawik) | 1,000 1,480 700 
George Keats and Lawrence Gray | 
Escholtz Bay Herd (Selawik) 1,366 1,780 1,592 
Paul Hadley (Buckland) 1,800 3,770 1,896 
: Charlie Clark (Deering) — 4,500 1,240 4,000 
Edward Karnum (Deering) 1,700 950 1,500 
/ Dimmick & Goodhope (Deering) 1,626 1,810 F.Goodhope 2,033 
' Located at Cape Espenberg 
a Johnny Rakaruk (Teller) 1,626 680 2,208 
ee Sigfried Aukongak (Golovin) 5,815 1,550 5,500 
! John Kotongan (Unalakleet) 800 580 420 
i Stebbins Community (Stebbins) 5-700. 1,130 , 4000 
oH Govt Andreafsky Herd (Andreafsky) ~° 3,300 ) : 


In charge of Charlie Steve 
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5. Nunivak I.-Govt-owned Herd 13 ,000 - 2,800 16 ,000 
6 ; 2 
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2 St. Lawrence ia ? 7: 500 
& | 912 1,700 887 
Reindeer 43,279 27,520 Approx. 
x A ae = al Sq.Miles 
ee ose 8. Harold Pimmick, 1,200 505 
| So 28,720 Approx. 43,491 Rein 
Sq.Miles deer 


1959 & 1960 


University of Alberta Library 


